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DEATH OF MARY. 
By the author of “ Lines on the Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 

But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be; 

It never through my mind had pass’d, 
That time would e’er be o’er, 

When I, on thee, should look my last, 


And thou should smile no more. 


And still upon that face I look, - 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
That I must look in vain— 

But when I speak thou dost not say 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now I feel—as well I may— 
Sweet Mary, thou art dead. 


If thou wouldst stay, ev’n as thou art, 
All cold, and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 
And where thy smile has been— 

While ev’n thy chill, bleak corse I have, 
Thou seemest still my own; 

But there—I lay thee in the grave, 

And now--I am alone. 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me; 

And I, perhaps, may soothe thy heart, 
Iu thinking still of thee! 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Oflight ne’er seen before, 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And never can restore. wo, 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE CONSPIRATORS, 
A TALE OF 1790. 


{Concluded from our last.] 


In an obscure street of the city stood what had 
once been the domicile of some ancient Dutch pro- 
prietor, much larger, however, than the original set- 
tlers of Manhatten had been in the practice of build- 
ing their houses, particularly, as the brick were im- 
ported from Amsterdam, it being religiously believ- 
ed that no part of the soil of the world could possi- 
bly answer the purpose in the manufacturing of these 
most useful articles. Tradition said that it had been 
built by a woalthy burgher of Amsterdam, who be- 
eame disgusted with the world at fifty, because a 
pretty woman had refusec his addresses. The hon- 
est burgher was in love, (a strange disease for a 
Dutchman,) and resolved to abide the balance of his 
days in the new world; where, in solitude, he might 

.indulge his amorous passion, unchecked by the phleg- 
matic censure of his countrymen. The house was 
built, according to his directions, in the ancient 
Dutch fashion; and, according to his directions, sur- 
rounded by a high and strong wall, which effectually 
prevented intrusion, as none could find entrance ex- 


| 


cept at the big gate, which would have defied a pos- 
se of constables acting in opposition to the will of 
the porter. It would be useless to say how this 
property had passed through the different branches 
of the burgher’s family, until it passed out of it into 
the hands of the person who owned it at the time 
to which our story relates. Suffice it to say, it was 
now out ofthe burgher’s family, and owned by a 
man who seemed to like intrusion as little as did the 


| original proprietor while the love fit was upon him. 


This man, whom all his neighbours, without knowing 
his name, called Sowerby, was descended from some 
ancient sprig of English nobility, and was known to be 
secretly attached to the interests of England during 
the war; and subsequent to the treaty of peace, and 
the acknowledgment of the independence of the 
States, a warm advocate fora monarchial govern- 
ment. His natural taciturn disposition and forbid- 
ding manners, however, prevented him from mixing 
much in society, and old Sowerby was generally 
spoken of in the neighbourhood as a miserly cur- 
mudgeon ofa fellow, of whom nobody knew much, and 
about whom nobody seemed to care much. 

This house had been reconnoitred again and again 


Frank Dandridge, under many different dis- 


guises as he had taken times to” visit it; and he had 
once even gained admittance into the house in the 
character of an old beggar. It was apparent, as 
I’rank asked alms of Sowerby at his gate, and was 
by him asked to come in; and, when in the house, 
treated with a good supper and a glass of wine, that 
Sowerby wished to use him for some purpose; so that 
he was not surprised, when rising to retire, to hear 
Sowerby ask him if he knew where General =, 
naming a distinguished inhabitant of the city, resi- 


ided. Upon being assured by Frank that he knew 


very well, Sowerby put into his hands a letter for 
the General, requesting him to deliver it, personally, 
into the General’s own hands, in the course of two 
hours, promising, if he faithfully executed the com- 
mission to bestow a shilling upon him the next day. 
It will easily be imagined that a copy of the letter, 
although written in hieroglyphics, was taken by Mr. 
Dandridge before delivering it, with the intention of 
decyphering it at leisure. The letter was delivered 
according to directions, and nothing suspicious ap- 
peared to arise out of the circumstances. | 
Ingenious as Mr. Dandridge might be at decypher- 
ing, this letter in a great measure baffled his skill, 
and had he not known that Sowerby’s house was a 
place of meeting for the revolutionary society, he, 
probably, never would have discovered that the 25th 
of December was pregnant with some important 
event, and that on that night the society would have 
a grand meeting for the purpose of being introduced 
to their future king and master. Mr. Dandridge 
took his measures accordingly, determined that the 
25th of December should rid the country of this 


gang of traitors, much regretting that policy would 
prevent their being brought to justice, and punished 
by the public executioner. That they should leave 
the country, or die by the hands of soldiery subject- 
ed to his command, was determined upon, and their 
fate was left to.be regulated by the circumstances 
arising out of the transactions of that night. 


The only event of any importance that occurred 


about this time was the arrival of a government ship 
in the harbour, with the soldiery of some garrison in 
a sister state, for the purpose, as it was said, of ma- 
king an exchange of the men belonging to the diffe- 
ren‘ garrisons. But this wasso much a matter of 
course, that none of the honest islanders ever 
thought of noticing it. Her arrival furnished a par- 
agraph for the Daily, and no more was thought about 
it. 

On the 25th of December many dark and muffled 
forms were seen'stealing silently along the street 
leading to Sowerby's house. A stranger, perhaps, 
would not have noticed any thing particular in these 
men, except that their faces were concealed, and 
that they all wore large roquelaire cloaks ; this, too, 
the severity of the weather well warranted, and no 
notice was taken of them by any chance straggler 
they met in thestreets. A signal of some sort gain- 
ed them admittance, for not a word was spoken at 
the gate, and the visitors, with still and noiseless 
steps, made their way to the hall above. A large 
room, dimly lighted, contained nearly an hundred 
men, who still kept on their cloaks, and who were 
masked, with every appearance of wishing conceal- 
ment even from each other. At the extremity of 
the room were seen a pair of folding-doors, through 
which shone a strong glare of light; a suppressed 
whisper, or an occasional change of position showed 
that this room was also full, though no person could 
be seen from the exterior apartment. | 

Although we said that a stranger would not have 
taken notice of what was passing in the streets, yet, 
one who was in the streets on that night, and per- 
forming the part of a spectator, would have seen a 
figure similar to that of Frank Dandrige’s pass into 
the house, in company with two or three others, 
whom he met, as if by accident, at Sowerby’s gate. 
And immediately upon his entrance, he would have 
seen a large body of armed men, starting up In every 


corner and place of concealment—surrounding, with | 


noiseless steps, the house into which the conspirators 


had entered, thus cutting off the possibility of retreat 
or escape. But to return to the interior of the build- 


ing. 
“At a given signal, the curtain which covered the 
entrance to the inner room was drawn aside. A 
strong glare of light discovered to the silent specta- 
tors, seated ina chair of state—unmasked, and splen- 
didly habited in a foreign military dress, a man, ra- 
ther past the middle age, but of a noble and com- 
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manding brow. This man was to be king of Ameri- 
ea, ifthe faction of his adherents prevailed; and so 
well convinced was he that it would prevail, that he 
had left his native country, as he thought, forever, 
to assume the sovereignty to which he aspired. One 
act of obedience was unanimously and simultaneous- 
ly performed—every knee, except one, bent to the 
imaginary monarch, and that exception was noticed 
instantly, even by the monarch himself. A signal 


- was made to the traitor (for traitor he must be who, 


at such a time, could refuse the required courtesy) 
to approach the imperial presence. 

‘“* Who knows this man?” was asked by his high- 
ness. 


“The Prince of Prussia,” replied the stranger 


-haughtily, “would have known me in his father’s 


court, and he shall not miss the sight of an old ac- 
quaintanee when he demands who knows him.” 

Thus speaking, the stranger hastily threw off his 
cloak,—the form was Frank Dandridge’s; he tore 
the mask from his face, and revealed to the astonish- 
ed conspirators that the stood before 
them. | 

“* How say you, lords and nobles, princes and gen- 
tlemen, will none tell his highness who has the hon- 
our of being at his first audience?” 

The first burst of astonishment being passed, an 
hundred swords gleamed before the prince, and they 
seemed only to await his signal to sacrifice the dar- 
ing being who had so unceremoniously thrust him- 
self into their secrets. 

** Your highness,” he said, “ will hardly suppose 
that I have trusted myself inthe presence of these 
worthy gentlemen without being sufficiently protect- 
ed:—an overwhelming. military force surrounds the 
house, but they will only act as an escort to your 
highness and these gentlemen, if they do not prove 
too refracatory. A ship of war waits for you in the 
harbecur; you must all on board instantly, and before 
the sun rises be on your way to a foreign country.” 

There was no disputing orders so preremptorily 
given, when the conspirators had fully satisfied 
themselves that the speaker had the means of enfor- 
cing obedience, and when they were well assured re- 
sistance might procure something worse than banish- 
ment, 

Many a worthy citizen that night wondered what 
so large and silent a body of men were parading the 
streets forat so Jate an hour.- Many a dark surmise 
was heard uponthe mysterious manner in which 
some of the first men in the city were so suddenly 
missing: but the surprise of the citizens gradually 
died away, as did the agitating reports about the 
revolutionary society; and the circumstances were 
soon forgotten, or remembered only as an idle illu- 
sion which had misled them for a time, without the 
society’s ever having had a real existence. 


{From the London Table Book.] 


GRETNA GREEN. 
This celebrated scene of matrimonial mockery i is 


_ situated in Dumfrieshire, near the mouth of the river 


Esk, nine miles north-west from Carlisle. 
* Mr. Pennant, in his journey to Scotland, speaks 
in the following terms of Gretna, or, as he calls it, 
Gretna Green: | 

“ At a short distance from the bridge, stop at the 
little village of Gretna—the resort of all amorous 
couples, whose union the prudence of parents or 
guardians prohibit. Here the young pair may be 
idstantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a black- 
smith, who marry from two guineas a job, to a dram 
of whiskey. But the price is generally adjusted by 


the information of the postilions from Carlisle, who 
are in pay of one or other of the above worthies; 
but even the drivers, in case of necessity, have been 
known to undertake the sacerdotal office. This place 
is distinguished from afar by a small plantation of 
firs, the Cyprian grove of the place—a sort of land- 
mark for fugitive lovers. As I had a great desire to 
see the high-priest, by stratagem I succeeded. He 
appeared in the form of a fisherman, a stout fellow 
in a blue coat, rolling round his solemn chops a quid 
of tobacco of no common size. One of our party was 
supposed to come to explore the coast; we question- 
ed him about the price, which, after eyeing us atten- 
tively, he left to our honour. The church of Scot- 
land does what it can to prevent these clandestine 
matches, but in vain, for these infamous couplers 
despise the fulmination of the kirk, and excommuni- 
cation is the only penaity it can inflict.” 

The Statistical Account of Scotland gives the 
subsequent particulars:—‘* The persons who follow 
this illicit practice are mere imposters—priests of 
their own creation, who have no right whatever ei- 
ther to marry, or to exercise any part of the clerical 
function. There are at present more than one of 
this description in this place, but the greatest part 
of the trade is monopolized bya man who wasorigin- 
ally a tobacconist, and not a blacksmith, as is gene- 
rally believed. He is a fellow without education, 
without principle, without money, and without man- 
ners. His life is a continued scene of drunkenness: 
his irregular conduct has rendered him an object of 
detestation to all the sober and virtuous part of 
the neighbourhood. Such is the man (and the de- 
scription is not exaggerated) who has had the honor 
to join in the sacred bonds of wedlock many people 
of great rank and fortune from all parts of England. 
It is forty years and upwards since marriages of this 
kind began to be celebrated here.- At the lowest 
computation, avout sixty are supposed to be solem- 
nized annually in th-‘place.” 


7 
THE TRADESMAN. 


‘‘'The retail tradesman in especial, and even eve- 
ry tradesman in his station, must furnish himself 
with a competent stock of patience; I mean that sort 
of patience which is needful to bear with all sorts of 
impertinence, and the most provoking curiosity that 
it is impossible to imagine the buyers, even the 
worst of them, are or can be guilty of. 4 tradesman 
behind his counter must have no flesh and blood about 
him, no passions, no resentment; he must never be an- 
gry, no not so much as seem to be so, if a customer 
tumbles him five hundred pounds worth of goods, 
and scarce bids money for any thing; nay, though 
they really come to hi$ shop with no intent to buy, 
as many do, only to see what is to be sold, and 
though he knows they cannot be better pleased than 
they are, at some other shop where they intend to 
buy, ’tis all one, the tradesman must take it, he must 
place it to the account of his calling, that ’tis his bu- 
siness to be ill used and resent nothing; and so must 
answer as obligingly to those that give him an hour 
or two’s trouble and buy nothing, as he does to 
those who in halfthe time lay out ten or twenty 
pounds. ‘The case is plain, and if some do give him 
trouble and do not buy, others make amends and do 


buy; and as for the trouble, it is the business of the 
shop.’ | sb. 


—— 


WASHINGTON. 
I remember my father telling me he was introdu- 
ced to Washington in 1790, by an American friend.. 


jcommand. A stature of six feet, a robust but well 


A servant well-looking and well-dressed, received 


the visitant at the door, and by him they were deli- 
vered over to an officer in the United States service, 

who ushered them into the drawing room in which 

Mrs. Washington and several ladies were seated. — 

There was nothing remarkable in the person of the 

lady of the President; she was matronly and kind, 

with perfect good breeding; she at once entered into 

an easy conversation, asked how long he had been 

in America, how he liked the country, and such other 

familiar but genera! questions. In a few minutes the 

General entered the room; it was not necessaryto 
announce his name, for his peculiar appearance, his 

firm forehead, Roman nose, and a projection of the » 

lower jaw, his height and figure, could not be mista- 

ken by any one who had seen a full-length picture 

of him, and yet no picture accurately resembled him 

in the minute traits of his person. His features, 

however, were so marked by prominent characteris- 

tics which appear in all likenesses of him, that a stran- 

ger could not be mistaken inthe man. He was re- 
markably dignified in his manner, and had an air of | 
benignity over his features, which his visitant did 

not expect, being rather prepared for sternness of 
countenance. After anintroduction by Mrs. Wash- 

ington, without more form than common good man- 

ners perscribe, ‘‘ He requested me,”’ said my father, 

“to be seated; and, taking a chair himself, entered 

at once into conversation. His manner was full of 
affability. He asked me how I liked the country, 

the city of New-York; talked of the infant institu- 

tions of America, and the advantages she offered by 

her intercourse for benefitting other nations. He was 

grave in manner, but perfecily easy. His dress was : 
of purple satin. There was a commanding air in his i 
appearance which excited respect, and forbade too 
great a freedom towards him, independently of that 
species of awe which is always felt in the moral in- 
fluence of a great character. In every movement ) 
too, there was a polite gracefulness equal to any met 4 
with in the most polished individuals in Europe, and 
his smile was extraordinarily attractive. It was ob- i 
served to me that there was an expression in Wash- i , 
ington’s face that no painter had succeeded in tak- 4 
ing. It struck me no man could be better formed for ; 
proportioned frame, calculated to sustain fatigue, 
without that heaviness which generally attends great } 
muscular strength, and abates active exertion, dis- 
playing bodily power of no mean standard. A light 
eye, and full—the very eye of genius and reflection, 
rather than of blind passionate impulse. His nose 
appeared thick; and though it befitted his other fea- 
tures, was too coarsely and strongly formed to be 
the handsomest of its class. His mouth was like 
no other that I ever saw, the lips firm, and the under 
jaw seeming to grasp the upper with force, as if its 
muscles were in full action when he sat still. Neith- 
er with the General nor with Mrs. Washington, was 
there the slightest restraint or ceremony. There 
was less of it than I ever recollect to have met with, 
where perfect good breeding and manners were at 
the same time observed. ‘Tio my remarks Washing- 
ton assented with a smile or inclination of the head, 
as if he were by nature sparing in his conversation; 
and Tam inclined to think this wasthe case. An al- 
lusion was made to a serious fit of illness he had re- 
cently suffered; but he took no notice of it. I could 
not help remarking, that America must have looked « 
with anxiety to the termination of his indisposition. 
He made no reply to my compliment but by an incli- 
nation of the head. His bow at my taking leave I 
shall never forget. It was the last movement which 


I saw that illustrious character make, as my eyes 
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— 
took their leave of him forever, and it hangs a per- 
fect picture upon my recollection. The house of 
Washington was in Broadway, and the street front 
was handsomee The drawing-room in which I sat, 
was lofty and spacious; but the furniture was not be- 
yond that found in dwellings of opulent Americans 
in general, and it might be called plain for its situa- 
tion. The upper end of the room had glass doors, 
which opened upona balcony commanding an exten- 
sive view of the Hudson River, interspersed with 
islands, and the Jersey shore on the opposite side. 
A grandson and daughter resided constantly in the 
house with the General, and a nephew of the Gene- 
ral’s, married to aneice of Mrs. Washington, resided 
at Mount Vernon, the General’s family seat in Vir- 
ginia, his residence, as President, keeping him at the 
seat of government.” The levees held by Washing- 
ton, as President, were generally crowded, and held 
on Tuesdays between three and four o’clock. The 
President stood, and received the bow of the person 
presented, who returned to make way for another. 
At the drawing-rooms Mrs. Washington received 
the ladies, who curtsied and passed aside without ex- 
changing a word. Tea and coffee, with refreshments 
of all kinds, were laid in one part of the rooms, and 
before the individuals of the company retired, each 
lady was a second time led up to the lady President, 
made her second silent obeisance, and departed—no- 
thing could be more simple, yet it was enough. 
[New Monthly Magazine. 
[For the Philadelphia Album.} 
DESULTORY SCRAPS, 


BY PIERCIE SHAFTON, Genr. 
No. 2. 
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MARY BEAUFORT. 


Spirit of joy! when thy pure white wings 
Have bade the heavens a short farewell; 

When thou visitest earth and its transient things, 
Spirit! oh! spirit! where dost thou dwell? 

Thy abiding place is the lover’s breast, 
When feeling kindles in woman’s eye, 

When the gay earth’s flowers his paths invest, 
And the sunlight glows in his morning sky! 

Sutermeister. 


If there ever was a complete tale of love, it is that 
of Thaddeus of Warsaw and Mary Beaufort. Wer- 
ter may have possessed his transports; Petrarch his 
idolatry, and that child of Wieland’s genius, the im- 
passioned Huon, his overwhelming affection for 
Rezia—but Sobieski was doubly blest in all the hu- 
man heart might desire in the possession of that pure 
and gentle girl. I have pored with melancholy 
pleasure over the “ Pride of the Village,” and the 

-“ Young Ltalian,” of our own Irving, and in those 
sorrowful moments have endeavoured to help the 
matter with a decent gush of ‘silly soothe” tears.— 
But Mary Beaufort is my beau ideal of beauty and 
loveliness both in mind and form. Is it possible so 
perfect a being ever existed? Why should not life 
bea heayen with such an object—a summer day 
wheremcloud enthralled the sky,—when the spirits 
@fiovemnd hope scattered from their urns the in- 
¢enS@@F pure and holy aspirations. And yet, I have 
no doubt but there are many such among my own 
sountrywomen. But alas! Piercie is no traveller, 
and must remain at his home, to muse by his dim 
sepulchral lamp, while visions of light are coursin 
ever his brain. But by the constancy of Constant- 
ine Sobieski, if I knew the spot where such a being 
existed, I would send her my card, and request a 
eall; for, gentle reader, even as the snail is embedded 


remain at home, now and anon taking a look from 
the raised window upon the aspect of nature; and, 
verily, it is a pleasant thing to behold, now that the 
birds are noisy, and the brooks essay to be exceed- 
ing garrulous. 


NEW-ENGLAND SKIES. 

There are many, very many, who have spoke with 
rapture of the clear and charming skies of Italy and 
Greece, who have sung of fheir beauty and their 
loveliness, who have said no man whose mind is ever 
so dull, so unmusical and so unpoetical, but that he, 
when he breathed their air and viewed their skies, 
would be inspired to strains of music and of poetry 
—his whole soul would be changed, and his spirit 
would fly to purer and nobler objects. With reason, 
it may be thus, to those whose lives have been spent 
in the murky and foggy atmosphere of England. 
—But for a happy and pleasant life, give me the 
bright cold nights of New England, where, in full 
and joyous splendor, the moon moves among the stars, 
where no cloud appears in its tract and disturbs its 
wake, as it rolls along shedding around its beauty 
and its glory. This is such a scene as best fits, and 
is most congenial to our habits and constitutions. It 
is the air of freedom that we breathe, nor do we ask 
for that soft and gentle clime that would only weak- 
en and render less powerful and energetic, the stout 
and hardy spirits of our countrymen. It is this sea- 
son of the year that adds to the strength and elas- 
ticity of the mind,—the clear cold and transparent 
air invigorates and nerves the spirit.—The happy 
father of a family can now spend the long and pleas- 
ant evenings around his own circle, and recount with 
joy and thankfulness, the blessings of the year, and 
remind them of the benefits which will result from 
a social, temperate and religious life, and commit 
them to the protection of that Being who controls 
the elements at his pleasure, and supplies the wants 
of all his creatures in infinite wisdom and mercy— 
give me I'say the cold and pure air of New England, 
with its attendant blessings; in preference to the 
milder climes of Italy and Greece, or those of any 
other country with their atteudant evils.— 


L. E. L. 
Miss Landon and Mrs. Hemans divide the popular 
laurel of the lady-poets of the day. They are equal- 
ly ubiquitous and equally intrepid, No fear of ex- 
haustion disturb or retard the ftow of “* words that 
breathe”’—no feeling of weariness in themselves, 
and no misgivings have they of weariness in their 
readers; they pour forth their floods of nectar, as if 
the sources could never dry, nor the streams lose 
their sweetness, nor their price. They scatter—to 
change the figure—there is no talking of poets with- 
out figures—they scatter their flowers with a profu- 
sion that cares not for the withering—for the loss 
ean easily and instantly be replaced. The rosebuds 
are yet young and vigorous—in the full strength of 
their bearing—of the Macartney kind, and bloom 
the year round, in eternal succession. To L. E. L.. 
indeed, it seems a matter of perfect indifference into 


|| what measure she plunges—the medium is equally 


navigable; her agility and dexterity are the same, 
and she floats and flows with the same ease. At the 
close of the ** Golden Violet,” are thrown in two or 
three smaller pieces, which, to our own taste, are 


in its little cell, and returneth not often out into the ’ the best of the book; and of these is “ Love’s 


glowing sunlight, even thus, doth thy friend Shafton 


who is bidden by her lover to forget him. The pa- 
thos of the thing is true and deep; it looks less like 
the mere effort of fancy than the rest. It is either 
inspiration, or she knows and feels what she telle 
about. It is the best of the volume. 

[M. Mirror. 


Teach it me ifyou can—forgetfulness! 
I surely shall forget, if you can bid me; 
I, who have worshipped thee my saint on earth— 
I, who have bowed me at thy lightest word. 
our last command, “forget me,” will it not 
Sink deeply down within my inmost soul? 
Forget thee! —ay, forgetfulness will be 
Amercy tome. Bythe many nights 
When I have wept for that I dared not sleep— 
A dream had made me live my woes again, 
Acting my wretchedness, without the hope 
My foolish heart still clings to, though that hope 
Is like the opiate, which may lull awhile, 
Then wake to double torture; by the days 
Passed in lone watching and in anxious fears, J 
When a breath sent the crimson to my cheek, 
Like the red gushing of asudden wound; 
By all the careless looks, and careless words, 
_ Which have to me been like the scorpion’s stinging; 
By happiness blighted, and by thee, forever; 
By thy eternal work of wretchedness; 
By all my withered feelings, ruined health— 
Crushed hopes—and rifled heart—I will forget thee! 


Alas! my words are vanity. Forget thee!— 
Thy work of wasting is too surely done. 

The April shower may pass and be forgotten, 
The rose fall, and one fresh spring inits ag 
And thus it may be with light, summer love. 
It was notso with mine: it did not spring, 
Like the bright colour on an evening cloud, 
Into a moment’s life, brief, beautiful; 

Not amid lighted halls, when flatteries 

Steal upon the ear like Jew upon the rose, 

As soft—as soon dispersed—as quickly passed; 
But you first called my woman’s — forth, 


And taught me love ere I had named Love’s name. 
* * * * 


She flung aside the scroll, as it had part 

In her great misery. Why should she write? 

What could she write?—Her woman’s pride forbade 
To let him look upon her heart, and see 

It was an utter ruin; and cold words, 

And scorn, and slight, that may repay his own, 
Were of a foreign language, to whose sound 

She might not frame her utterance. Down she bent 
Her head upon her arm, so white, that tears 

Seemed but the natural melting of its snow, _ 
Touched by the flushed cheek’s crimson; yet life-bloed 
Less wrings in shedding, than such tears as those. 


ANECDOTE. 
One evening, at Malta, while enjoying my cigar at 
Micleifle’s Cafe, in the Strade Teatro, I was much 
amused by a young exquisite, but lately imported, 
and who was laced and buckled up in all the parapher- 
nalia of a modern dandy militare in defiance of the 
thermometer at 82, and siroc wind, hot enough to 
have thrown even his satanic Majesty into a fever. 
Indeed the poor dandy’s countenance exhibited symp- 
toms highly febrile—though I was rather inclined to 


impute them to the apoplectic effects of corsets.— 
“Wa—iter,” exclaimed he with an infantile lisp, 


me a lobster’s claw, and ice, with fifteen drops of 
champaigne in it.” The master of his majesty’s ship 
——as rough a taras ever spliced a mainbrace, came 
in just at the time the exquisite delivered his pre- 
cise demand, and evening the dandy witha look of the 
most profound contempt, roared, in a voice as hoarse 
as the growl of a seabear. ‘‘ Waiter bring mea Jack- 
ass’ hind leg, and a tumbler of brandy with fifteen 
drops of water in it!” The dandy’s ire seemed about 
to rise, but his eye happened to glance ona trusty 
piece of timber, (about two feet and a half long and 
four inches in circumference,) which Soundings al- 
ways carried, and facetiously denominated a ‘‘ tooth 
pick,” he thought it prudent to bridle his wrath, and 
contented himself by elevating his eyebrows and lisp- 
ing in an under tone, “ O quel barbare!” 


4 It is safer to be attacked by some men than to be pro- 


Last Lesson.” It tells of the feelings of one | tected bythem. _ 


and throwing himself carelessly on a bench, “ bring | 
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hilade ive i ’ i ill si dirge from his throne, | patriotic sufferers, why not condemn, in the 
; i But thou shalt live in meinory’s hallowed light’ | breast will sing a sweeter dirge pa rers, why 
{For the P Iphia Album. } Aad eames scodinn hear di thou’lt be | than the artificial tone of the church bells? And strongest language, that ungenerous and cold- 
MONTARDEN. . that the grass will spring fresher and greener 


Oh this green earth is beautifully bright, 

And there are scenes so passionately fair, 
That if but once they smile upon the sight, 
- ‘Through many an after hour they linger there, 


And from the memory never will depart; 
But like the pure and brillant dreams of light, 


That hover round the young and sinless heart, 


The partner of my solitude—farewell! 


The hours I passed within thy lonely dell, 


And all was silent save the distant fall 
Of sounds, that served existence to recall. 


But oft remembrance shall recall to me, 


Where none my tears of raptured joy might 
see, 


Return sometimes in visions of the night, 
Remaining fixed too deep, for years of woe 
To root from out the bosom all their glow. 


And such is thine, Montarden! for the day 
Sheds not its lustre o’er a scene more bright, 
And when the sinking sunbeams yellow ray, 
Flings o’er the mountain tops a richer light, 
And gilds the landscape wildly spread below— 
While trembling shadows o’er the waters play, 
And light and shades on autumn’s foliage glow 
In quick succession, changing, but still gay— 
Thou wakest joy too pure for aught but tears, 
And cherish’d inemory in long after years! 


It is not the calm slumber of the soul 
That thou resemblest, for in thee are met, 
The lovely and sublime, like thoughts that roll 
Too deep for utterance, when the cheek is wet 
With tears of high wrought feeling; and the eye, 
That once has gazed on thee, will ne’er forget 
Thy passing beauty, and without a sigh 
Of treasured and still lingering regret, 
That thou so soon didst vanish, shall the heart, 
Revert to scenés, in which thou wert a part. 


Dark rocks o’ershadow Arden’s winding stream, 
With yellow moss and elustering ivy hung— 
There, sheltering the cool wave from summer’s 
beam, 
And like a broken arch across it flung— 
Here o’er the earth in wild confusion piled, 
- As tho’ a hollow earthquake there had rung, 
And laid all waste the scenery, that smiled 
In noble grandeur, when those masses clung 
High on some mountain top, and dared the 
storms 
That roll’d in fury round their moveless forms. 
The distant mountains rise against the light, 
And stretch across the heavens their line of 
blue, 
‘While nearer forests circumscribe the sight, 
Clothed bright ins ummer’s green of every hue, 
In soft slfades mingled, and the woody screen, 
At scatter’d openings, gives the eye to view 
The prospect that had else remain’d unseen, 
And half the loveliness be lost, that threw 
A hallow’d air of Witchery round the spot— 
A chasm too sacred e’er to be forgot. 
The distant cot half hid with sheltering boughs 
The sinoke wreath slowly curling through the 
alr, 
And all the charms that peaceful beauty throws 
Round wild romantic scenery, are there: 


And scatter’d greenwood boughs their shades 

have flung 

O’er many acool retreat, where 
fair, 

And tangled vines, their fragrant wreaths have 

hung; - 


woodbines 


And bowers that well might seem a hermits 


care, 3 


Adorned with brightest flowrets, bloom unseen, 


Or but for eyes that value not their sheen. 
The branches bend across the rough cascade, 


That leaps from rock to rock with chiding roar, 


Dashing aside the foam, as tho’ it play’d 


{n moments of wild mood, to spend the hour 
y, while the glittering 


‘That passed too slow] 
spray, 
That rises as the waters onward pour, 


 Mangs bright in lucid drops ’neath summer's ray, 
Or falls amid the leaves a sparkling shower; 


While far adown the glen, the song of bird, 
In mingled, yet still varying notes, is heard. 


Sweet landscape! thou hast vanish’d from my 


sight, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1827. 


NEW AGENTS. 
James Howard, P. M. Sharpsburg, Ky. 
R. M. Voorhease, West Union, Ohio, 
E. Brooks, Salem, New Jersey. 
Adam Peters, Zanesville, Qhio. 


fp Subscribers will please pay no person 
any dues to this establishment, except our agents 
or Mr. Joseph Keys, who is the only authorised 
collector for the city and liberties. 


fy> The fourteenth number of the Album 
will be accompanied by a splendid copperplate 
quarto engraving of a picturesque scene in 
Georgia. It is now in preparation by the en- 
graver, and will be ready for delivery with the 
above number. 


RICHMOND. 

It is some time since this work was repub- 
lished in this country, and as yet we have not 
met with even a passing notice upon its charac- 
ter. We believe that the number of its readers 
have been rather circumscribed, and if any 
have had sufficient patience to follow the auth- 
or through the whole of his adventures, we con- 
fess that they possessed a greater portion of the 
philosophic virtue for which Job was so cele- 
brated, than ourselves: Ifa book is not read 


- 2 | with her paltry enclosure, her rude grave stones 
and ruder epitaphs. O! how I should hate to 
=/be buried in arank churchyard! 
=| Abraham made choice of the field of the Hitt- 


under the dew of the weeping birch, than 
amomg the rank graves of every boor and beg- 
gar? instead also of. the lurid night-shade, 
hemlock, henbane, and thickets of nettles: here 
will the early violet woo the winds of March 
with beauty; and the rath primrose blooming 
on the mossy bank will charm away the linger- 
ing chills of winter, light the budding copse 
with its sunny smile, and welcome the night- 
ingale’s return to his native woods. Here is 
wild nature unhedged and free,—there 1s art 


Old father 


ite with its trees; and I should like to follow his 
patriarchal example, and rest my bones In such 
a pretty dell as this, with the mountains above, 
the lakes below, and the fresh winds playing 
over my grave. 1 would sing with the North- 
ern Minstrel, 


Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the dawn, 
Where a green grassy tuft is all I crave, 
With here and there a violet bestrown, 

Fast by a brook, or fountains bubbling wave, 
Nnd many an evening sun shine sweetly on 
my grave.” 


CREDIT. 


We find in several ‘respectable papers edi- 
torial notices, complaining of the careless ha- 
bits ‘of their cotemporaries, in forgetting to 
give just credit to journals whence they quote, 
frequently by the page. The argument used 
in these murmuring paragraphs is, ‘If the ar- 
ticles are worth extracting, they are worth 
crediting.” This deduction is as clear as day, 
and its justice is unanswerable. Still, if we 
judge by the impression it appears to make 
upon the editorial tribe, these monitions tend 
rather to increase their forgetful habits than to 
amend ther. Several journals with which 


copying original articles from our pages with- 
out giving the usual credit, we feel called up- 
on by witnessing these numerous flagrant “‘sins 
i of omission,” to request such credit may here- 
after be awarded our paper, as justice, courtesy 
and the occasion shall require. 


we exchange makiug it a constant practice of 


to suppose it should be much talked of, or high- 
ly complimented. Still the causes which oper- 
ate against its extensive perusal, are precisely 
similar with those which prevent a work being 
noticed by the critics; the principal one of 
which is want of merit! It is true that this rule 
is not invariable, butit is nearly so in reference 
to this particular species of composition. A 
novel, or romance, seldom appears before the 
public, but its merits become immediately 
and extensively known; the work receives at 
once its assigned niche on the shelves of the 
*¢book worm,” and the author his assigned sta- 
tion among writers of fiction. 
The work before us purposes to give a histo- 
ry of the scenes and adventures inthe life of a 
Bow street officer, and if “variety is the spice 
of life,” this production is eminently rich in 
that qualification. The incidents contained in 
its pages are almost inuumerable; many of them 
very amusing, but not of sufficient importance 
to repay the attention of a reader of good taste 
and cultivated mind. The characters are also 
numerous and various, gypsies, highwaymen, 
strolling players and smugglers, being indiscri- 
minately introduced. In point of literary mer- 
it, Richmond is an entire failure: but this was 
not apparently the author’s object. It appears 
to have been his intention of writing an amus- 
ing book, one that would frequently excite a 
smile and dispell the gloom of an idle hour;.and 
his views have been partially accomplished.— 
There is a character among the gypsies which 
we think tolerably well drawn. He is repre- 
‘sented as being a rhapsodist, and many of his 
wild speeches are really beautiful. The fol- 
lowing is subjoined as a specimen:— 


And never more my eye shall rest on thee! 


«“ And think you not” said he, “ that the red 


° 
however, it would be an ungenerous inference 


THE GREEKS. 
It will be perceived, on referring to our items 


had signalized themselves in previous conflicts 


assuredly take place in behalf of the Greeks 


intention of interfering. 


of foreign intelligence, that the last accounts 
received from this struggling people are of an 
exceedingly distressing nature. The dreadful 
massacre of nearly three thousand of their bra- 
vest troops, which took place before the walls of 
Athens, is calculated to dishearten and un- 
nerve the most heroic and sanguiue. The brave 
Karaiskaki, with several other captains who 


even should every other people abandon the 
From this report, a 
conclusion is deduced that the important crisis 
which will decide the destiny of that country 
is assuredly athand. Such anticipations have 
been made upon every trivial turn of fortune 
which has attended this desperate struggle 
from its commencement; and if the European 
Powers and Christian people continue to gaze 
idly upon this unmerciful warfare, we are in- 
clined to think. its termination is yet hidden 
many months in futurity. The delusive and 
heartless practice pursued by many English 
papers, in giving publicity to unfounded ru- 
mours of assistance from this power and that 
power, is but treachery to the cause, and mock- 
ery to the sufferings of Leonidas’ countrymen. 
If they desirg that reinforcements in arms, in 
provisions, or soldiers be transmitted from the 


blooded policy which has hitherto looked with 
an eye of apathy upon the devastating massa- 
cres of infidels and barbaridns? The gloom is 
rapidly gathering over the fallen fanes and 
broken temples reared to the worship of the 
true God, on the soil where Saqpho woke her 
soul-inspiring lyre, and where Genius reared 
her temples of immortality! Would to heaven 
that the chivalric spirit of a Byron animated 
the bosoms of more who boast the blood of 
christendom; for unless some succour is speed- 
ily rendered to the cause, their [hopes of ulti. 
mate emancipation, which are now rapidly de- 
caying, will be entirely blasted. 


Fair Mount.—There being an unusual num- 

ber of Strangers in our city at present, we know 

of no spot in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia better calculated to repay an af- 

ternoon’s leisure than Fai Mount Dam and its 

surrounding scenery. We scarcely ever recol- 

leot to have heard a New-Yorker enumerate 

their places of enjoyment, but Castle Garden 

dwelt upon their lips with rapture. If we be- 

lieved the one half that they have related of 
this fabled scene of enchantment, it would far 

surpass, in point of splendourand elegance, any 

terrestrial paradise since the era perpetuated 

by the author of the Arabian Tales. Ocular 

demonstration, however, has overturned the 

brightest anticipations which we had formed of 
this flowerless garcen, and cold reality has dis- 
placed the most beautiful frost work which ima- 
gination had made in reference to it. We can 
now, with a feeling of self satisfaction, appreci- 
ate the classic simplicity of Fair Mount—its 
lofty hills and expansive basin; on the one side, 
its regular and beautiful sheet of falling water, 
the clear blue waves of the Schuylkill, here for- 
ests waving their foliaged branches, and a little 
further on the eye cheered by village spires and 
cottages clustered together in pastoral beauty. 
At another glance the stranger beholds the tow- 
ering steeples and innumerable chinneys of a 
magnificent city, with its myriadsof inhabitants 
performing the various duties of life. In short, 
we consider it almost impossible for one situa- 
tion to embrace a greater number of beautiful 
and attractive views than may be seen in a few 
glances from the promenade round the basin at 
Fair Mount. We would therefore recommend 
to the strangers now in our city to pay this spot 
a visit, feeling confident that they will not re- 
turn therefrom disappointed or ungratified. 


From an officer attached to the United States 
Navy we have received for publication a series 


. = “ARP »| of letters written during a cruise in the Mediter- 
are among the slain. This intelligence we be- ° 


lieve true. There have been, however, from 
time to time, 80 many contradictory reports in 
circulation relative to this unfortunate people, 
that itis with difficulty any intelligence can 
be relied on as correct. In one paper, it is 
asserted that the intervention of Russia will 


ranean. They contain much valuable in- 
formation, and will, no doubt, prove acceptable 
toour readers. Among other sketches are de- 
scriptions of the Palaces, Churches, Aqueducts, 
&c. of Naples; the Ruins of Pompeii; ‘Temples 
of Mercury, Venus and Apollo, the public 
buildings of Florence, &c. ? 

From the above enumeration it will be per- 
ceived that the subjects treated upon in these 
letters are of intense interest to the lovers of 
classical ruins, and the vestiges of antiquity; 
and we shall take an early opportiiiagiipre- 
senting thein tofour readers. | 


| 
THE FRANKLIN HERALD, 


A fortnight since we presented to our readers 
the prospectus of a publication about to be 
commenced in this city, under the above title, 
accompanied with our opinions relat:ve to the 
decided utility and demand for such a work as 
the one proposed. We have since received the 
first number of the Herald, and confess that our 
anticipations respecting its style and oontents 
have been singularly surpassed on examining 
it. The paper is of a good quality, and its ty- 
pographical workmenship displays neatness and 


7 


magazines of England, to co-operate with the 


accuracy. Besides being furnished with an un- 
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usval quantity of original matter, such as moral 
essays, tales, poetry, &c. from the pens of well 
known and approved writers, its columns are 
also provided with articles of a desultory, in- 
structive, and interesting character, selected 
with much judgment and taste. In short, we 
have never met with a publication of a similar 
character which combines so elosely amuse- 
nent with usefulness, and beauty of appear- 
ance with the intrinsic value of its contents. 
The price of the Franklin Herald is only two 
dollars per annum, payable within three months 
after the commencement of its regular publica- 
tion. 

We particularly invite the attention of our 
readers to this work, a few specimen numbers 
of which may be seen at this office; others may 
be obtained, gratis, on application at the publi- 
cation office of the Lerald, back of No. 53, 
Market-street. 


Notices. 


The 14th number of the Acting American 
Theatre, containing Massinger’s celebrated 
coinedy of “A new way to pay old debts,’’ ac- 
companied with an engraved portrait of Mrs. 
Hilson, has just appeared. The merits of this 
publication as a dramatic work are of the first 
character, and we again solicit for it that ex- 
tensive patronage which it deserves. 

Proposals have been issued for the publica- 
tion of a “Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.” 
Mr. Walsh, in speaking of its editor, says,— 
-«He is a good writer, and will take pride in 
making the work a credit to the city.” 

Percival’s Edition of Elegant Extracts.—The 
15th and 16th numbers of this valuable work, 
containing extracts from the letters of Walpole, 
Kirk White, Gibbon, C.J. Fox, Byron, Frank- 
lin and Washington, have been received in this 
city. They fully sustain the high character 
which the work has received since under the 
classical management of Doctor Percival. 

We have received the first number of “ The 
Comet,” a new weekly miscellany commenced 
at Albany. Its appearance is quite creditable 
as a specimen number, and its selections, &c. 
evince considerable taste. 

The Ladies’ Souvenir, one of the neatest 
little publications we know of, recently com- 
menced at Harrisburg under the most favoura- 
ble auspices, continues to meet with flattering 
encouragement. The proprietors have offered 
liberal premiums for the best literary produc- 
tions; and the price of the work being only $1 50 
per annum, it cannot fail to receive’liberal pa- 
irovage. 

A new semi-monthly publication entitled the 
Gospel Banner, has been commenced at Wood- 
stock, Vt. 

Beauties of the Court of Charles II.—A vol- 
ume handsomely printed, and embellished with 
several elegant female portraits, says the Bos- 
ton Traveller, has recently been published in 
London. It is a most entertaining book, and 
meets with rapid sale among the belles and 
beaux. 

A work of entirely a novel nature was com- 
menced last month at Paris. It is a journal of 


Pescience and the useful arts in the Arabic Jan- 
eeuagenfor the benefit of the east. 


New-York 


a memory of Miss Sudam. 
** Fhe gentlest spirit, in the fairest form 
A inountain torrent to its God conveyed; 
‘he passing zephyrs lost, amidst the storm, 
But still Eliza lives—a heav’nly maid.” 
= 
Messrs. Epirors— 
Ihave a few fables in my port-folio which 
came int© my possession in a curious manner. 


isted I cannot pretend to say:—they may possi- 
bly have been written anterior to the far-famed 
fables of sop, though I am inclined to believe 
otherwise. However, such as they are, you 
are welcome to them. ; C. 


A FABLE.—NO. I. 


THE SWAN AND BANTUM. 


A Swan had for a long time delighted itself 
with gliding over the bright surface of a beau- 
tiful lake. ‘To the occasional inmates of this 
romantic spot, whether of its own or other spe- 
cies, it was remarkable, as good swans should 
be, for the kindness aud courtesy of its deport- 
ment. Great was the fair fame of the swan, 
for its praises were heard in the remotest re- 
gions. Among those who were attracted by 
the celebrity and happiness of this majestic 
creature, were the fowls of a neighbouring barn 
yard, who, for a long time, had considered 
themselves exClusively entitled to the grains 
which the visitors to the lake were in the habit 


=s| of distributing. 


Every art was made use of which the envious 
natures of those jealous fowls could devise, to 
drive the swan, as an encroacher, from the wa- 
ters, but without success: still it went on and 
peneperes Vexed and disappointed, they at 
ength hit upon the following stratagem. 
Selecting from their flock a little bantum, re- 
markable for its pride and conceit, they deter- 
mined to pass it off as a very innocent and de- 
serving little stranger of the swan species. To 
make it formidable, a feather was plucked from 
the wing of one fowl, asecond from the tail of 
another, and some beautiful secondhand feathers 
of a poor peacock that had died in the neigh- 
bourhood were begged, and all with much care 
and great parade stuck upon the little bantum: 
Thus arrayed, it strutted towards the lake, 
aping, in every possible particular, the appear- 
ance of the swan, with the avowed intention of 
driving the swan from the lake; aware, howev- 
er, that an Open avowal of its object would ex- 
cite the conteinpt and disgust of every noble- 
minded spectator, it was intended to keep the 
matter a profound secret; but one of the old 
fowls, in a fit of triumph at the long looked-for 
downfall of the swan, could not restrain his joy, 
but cackled out the secret to a respectable vi- 
sitor, who, a profound enemy to meanness and 
hypocrisy, communicated the intelligence to his 
friend. ‘The time now drew near for the ap- 
pearance of the bantum. The swan in its long 
tours over the lakes, was in the habit of breast- 
ing the billows, and sporting among the silver 
spray, which, of course, prevented it from ap- 
pearing always with its beautiful outside as 
smooth and fair as it might have done were its 
excursions less extensive. 

On this was founded much of the hopes of 
success in favour of the little bantum; for, com- 
ing, as it did, right from its barn yard door, 
without the necessity of rumpling its feathers 
by long excursions, which its * limited circula- 
tion,” to use a modern phrase, rendered unne- 
cessary, it prided itself on its “cuttings” and 
‘* stitchings,”’ while the pains taken by the old 
fowls in “+ drying,” “pressing” and “ trimming” 
their bantling really gave it a very promising 
appearance, as far as present appearances and 
promises go. On every opportunity, when the 
visitors were absent, would the little bantum fly 
at the swan, and endeavour to provoke its no- 
ble nature. Emissaries were also sent out 
to spread false reports, and thereby, if possi- 
ble, to injure the fair fame of the swan. Not- 
withstanding this and the avowed hostility of 
the flock, all would have failed in exciting fur- 
ther notice than a smile of pity or contempt 
but for the following adventure. 

The little bantum, with its ‘ cuttings,’ ‘press- 
sings,’ ‘stitchings’ and ‘trimmings,’ was one 
fair morning strutting about on the borders of 
the lake, spreading its gay feathers to the breeze 


Gazette of Friday contains: and courting the admiration of the numerous 
“WRG following brief but beautiful tribute of res- 


beholders, when a particularly fine feather, of 
a very “ fashionable” texture was seen in a par- 
ticularly fine predicament. The swan, as any 
swan had a right to do, with a good humoured 
smile gently lifted the borrowed plume and dis- 

layed it. The effect was irresistibly ludicrous. 

he spectators were convulsed with laughter, 
while the poor mortified bantum sneaked 
away, but was met by its setters-on who with a 
little patting advised it to return to the charge. 
The little thing thus reassured strutted by the 


Some of them appear to have been intended for| SW@n, with a bold how-dare-you-look, and after; 
especial occasions, and contain many apt allu-. heroically ciapping its wings and crowing, it ap- 


pealed .o the smiling spectators against the un- 


sions, which it is not difficult. to understand, provoked attack; then putting on a fierce aspect, 
even at this late day. How long they have ex-| and assuming an air of aol dignity, it sput- 


tered out—“Oh! you goose! WE LAUGH AT 
AND DESPISE 

‘“* Poor fool!” thought the noble bird as it de- 
scended into the translucent tide and majesti- 
cally glided away out of the reach of the silly 
cackler, ** how unwise would it be in me to no- 
tice a thing which all laugh at but none take 
the trouble to despise Thy insignificance alone 
is sufficient to protect thee from my resentment.” 


* A friend, who is something of an antiqua- 
rian, a profound amateur in the fabulous, and 
withal a most piquant gentleman and scholar, 
has discovered, as he apprehends, and has point- 
ed out to us a most remarkable and altogether 
an unaccountable coincidence between the speech 
of the bantum and an editorial line in a late 
highly respectable and particularly dignified 
journal of literature and fashion!—Poh! the 
gentleman ts mistaken—the thing must be alto- 
gether imaginary. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


Settlers continue to pour into Quebec. Four- 
teen hundred arrived there from the 20th to the 
26th ult. 

The Jacob Street Spring in New-York, pro- 
mises to become a great blessing to the inhabi- 
tants of that city. It ismentioned in the Com- 
mercial Advertiser, that the well belongs to the 
city. A committee of the Common Conncil 
has been appointed, to examine the subject, and 
to report what shall be done, to make the use of 
the water convenient to the citizens. 

Laughabie Decision.—The Charleston Mer- 
cury contains a report of a law case, recently 
tried in the Magistrate’s Court in that city, in 
which the plaintiff sued to recover —— dollars 
for making a coat. The defence set up was 
that the coat was too small, and was useless to 
the defendant on that account. The following 
was the decision of the Magistrate:— : 

“The plaintiff having proved that the work 
was done, and as no man is to work for nothing, 
I decree that the defendant shall pay the plain- 
tiff the amount; and as the coat is too small, it 
is ordered, by virtue of my equitable jurisdic- 
tion, that the plaintiff make a pair of breeches 
for defendant’s son. Let the Court be adjourn- 
ed.” 

It is computed that North Alabama consumes 
about 300,000 yards of cotton bagging annual- 
ly, at an average expense of $100,000, which 
large amount is principally paid to the Kentuc- 
ky manufactory in money. Of the coarse cloth- 
ing which is annually imported, it is impossible 
to make even a conjectural estimate of the 
quantity, but we all know it to be very large, 
perhaps not less in value than that of cotton 
bagging. 

A silver mine has been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Brookville, Indiana. Speci- 
mens of the oar, very rich and of the purest 
metal, have been exhibited in considerable quan- 
tities. 

Several young men have returned to Connec- 
ticut and New-York who were enlisted in the 
Columbian service some years since at New- 
York. They represent their treatment and that 
of more than 400 of their countrymen as very 
cruel. 

Al queer suit.—The N. Y. Enquirer reports a 
case brought in the court of Common Pleas for 
assault and battery upon a dog! Motion was 
made for a non-suit, on the ground that no such 
action could be sustained at law; but the judge 
decided otherwise. The defendant, however, 
obtained a verdict; it appearing in evidence 
that the assault and battery was committed 
to reseue a small dog belonging to the defend- 
ant, from a violent attack made by the larger 
one of the plaintiff, and that the former was in 
fact killed in the set-to. If any body had a 
reason to prosecute it was the owner of the 
small dog. 

Mr. G. P. Cohen, of Charleston, S. C. has 
published Dr. Edward Chisolm, because the lat- 
ter refused to accept the challenge of the former 
—he being a Jew. 


FOREIGN ITEMS, 

The U. S. ship of war Peacock, Capt. Jones, 
arrived at Callao, on the 14th May, from the 
coast of California. 

Mr. Coolage, the American Charge des Af- 
faires, with his family, arrived at Callao, on 
the 14th May, in the ship Georgia, from Phila- 
delphia. 

The persons who crossed the Isthmus trom 
Panama to Charges, and who brought Lima 
papers and letters, were taken sick, and left at 
the latter place. 

The first preliminary Junta assembled at 
Lima on the fifteenth May, when they proceed- 
ed to the election of the officers of the J unta. 
Senior Valdireso was chosen President; Signor 
Diequez, Vice President, and Signors Cam- 
porredondo and Pierola, Secretaries. _ 

English papers up to the 21st inst, have been 
received, from which we gather the following 
items: 

A Russian fleet was on the way from the 
Baltic to the Meditterranean, and was expected 
to touch at Portsmouth. It was rumored that 
this fleet and the French squadron fitting out at 
Toulon, were to join an English squadron in the 
Meditterranean, the whole to proceed to the aid 
of the Greeks. 

Letters from Corfu, dated June 4, state that 
the Egyptian forces remain in a great measure 
inactive at Coton and Modon. Kk was reported 
at Corfu that Lord Cochrane, with the frigate 
Hellas, the steam vessel, and some brigs, was 
cruising in the waters of Cephalania and Zante- 
and that he had succeeded in taking two Turk- 
ish brigs, and hoped to capture two others, which 
had succeeded in concealing themselves. 

A change of ministry has taken place in Por- 
tugal, which is considered favourable to the 


Liberals. 


Trieste, June 8. 


The Austrian packet boat, which arrived 
here the day before yesterday, from Corfu, after 
a passage of four days, brought among other 
passengers, the son of the brave Bozarris, who 
fell at Missollonghi, a child of nine years of 
age, attended by another Greek. From these 
Greeks, as well as by letters from Zante, of 30th 
of May, and from Corfu, of 4th of June, we 
have further particulars of the decisive battle 
‘which the Seraskier gained before Athens. The 
loss of the Greeks consists in between two and 
three thousand of the choicest and bravest 
troops, viz. all the Suliots and Candiots, and 
the remainder of the garrison of Missolonghi. 

General Karaiskaki died of his wounds eight 
hours after he was brought on board the Hellas 
frigate. Among the other brave Captains who 
fell on the field of battle, are M. Rita Inglesi, 
of Cephalonia, and Galioni, leader of the Can- 
diots, who had come from St. Petersburg to the 
assistance of his countrymen. The corps of 
Karaiskaki, which was the flower of the army 
and amounted to 4000 men, is almost entirely 
destroyed; of the other 9000 Greeks, 3000 threw 
themselves into the Pizeus, where they entrench- 
ed themselves, the remaining 6000 fled or dis- 
persed in different directions, Fabvier is said 


-to have informed the Greek Senate that the 


Acropolis has still a stock of provisions suffi- 
cient for two months. The battle took place 
on Thursday. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Saturday, the 4th of August, by the Rev. 
Thomas Pomp, Mr. Joseph Algart, to Miss 
ere Upper Monnt Bethel, 

t ounty. 
the same, Mr. John 


On the same day, by 
Berry, to Miss Elveteth Stem, both of Wil- 


liams township, Northampton county. 
London, June 16. 
On Saturday, by special licence, William de 
Vere Aubrey, Duke of St. Albans, to Harriet, 
Widow of the late Thomas Coutts, Esq. 


DEATHS. 


Oo Thursday morning, 9th inst. after a short . 


illness, James A. Glenn, of Virginia, Student 
of Medicine, 


At Sharon, Bucks County, on Thursday : 


morning 9th inst. William Turner, of this city. 
On Ww 


ednesday the 8th inst. Samuel Owner, 


n the 8th of August, Mrs. Susan Pierie, in 


the 55th year of her age. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


FRAGMENT. 
[ Original. } 


« The wounded deer the huntsman flies, 
But can he from himself depart?” 


Theodore Clayton was returning from an excur- 
sion, filled with thoughts of meeting with friends 
who would greet him with fervent welcome;—yet his 
spirits were depressed, he scarcely knew why. But 
Theodore was prone to drive reilection from him, 
and novelty was to him ever a source of enjoyment. 
He rallied the unusual gloom of his feelings, and 
thought of those he should soon meet. Helena rose 
to his remembrance; not radiant with beauty, but 
with a countenance beaming with timid, tender, fond 
affection; her eyes, filled with trembling tears, seem- 
ed fixing their long, anxious gaze on his; he saw her, 
in his ‘“‘mind’s eye,” shrinking from the idea of giv- 
ing him pain—the native pride of her character 
struggling with devoted tenderness. The picture 
elicited a sigh; some busy thoughts flitted across his 
memory, and at that moment Helena’s trusting, faith- 
ful affection, mingled with some tenderer feelings, 
claimed their full share of interest in his heart. He 
approached the house which was the dwelling of 
Helena. As he drew near he saw groups of people 
collected near the door—they spoke together with 
looks of solemn import. A hearse, too, was there! — 
Theodore trembled—a fearful voice seemed to whis- 


- per in his earthe name of Helena! He dared not ask 


for whom that hearse was in waiting; he entered the 
house with tottering steps; all made way for him, 
but none spoke. A coffin met his gaze—loud sobs 
reached his ear, the sobs of some desolate one—all 
eyes seemed fixed upon him—he knew that Helena 
was dead, but he dared not ask, “‘ how died she?”— 
he threw himself upon a chair, and would have given 
worlds to have been able to weep, but tears were 
denied him.—At last, one took him aside, and said, 
“The last werds we heard her say were ‘ Tell The- 
odore I do not wish to live.’ From that moment 
the image of Helena never left him. No tongue ut- 
tered a reproachful word, but the “still, small voice” 
of the “monitor within” was ever whispering the 
name of Helena. In his hours of business, in public 
or in private, he thought of her—of her love, her 
sufferings, hersilence, and her death! He could not 
now, as he had often done, banish intruding thought 
by seeking gay society; he could not avoid the pres- 
ence of Helena, for now, sleeping or waking she was 
ever with him. H. M 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER TiMES. 


It is not in the season of infancy, when the tongue 
half articulates the name of “mamma,” in lisping 
accents—when the !ittle arms are twined round the 
nurse’s neck, in gratitude for some dainty just re- 
ceived—and the eye sparkles as it gazes on each 
novel object—in all the fervour of new-born enthu- 
siasm—that the bosom thrills with pleasures, or 
throbs with the pains of memory. But a little time 
and the scene is changed!—in our school-day trou- 
bles, young and thoughtless as the heart may be, we 
feel its influence—we leave, perchance, our “ native 
home,” and the companions of our infantile sports. 

The first tear of real grief now dims the eyes, as 
we recall our childish joys, and contrast them with 
the dull monotony of study and discipline. And 


_ where are the absent friends whose society may have 


charmed, and whose sympathy may have soothed us? 
Together with them, the promenade may have been 


our joys and sorrows in other hours—they have ming- 
led with us in the festive dance—and their voices 
with ours may bave harmonized many a leisure hour 
—yet still they are far away, and these scenes have 
vanished—but in moments of visionary indulgence, 
these images will rise upon the fancy, at the recol- 
lection of which we “smile while we sigh, and sigh 
while we smile.” And we may roam from place to 


place, new scenes will burst upon the eye—nature’s 


charms are spread before us—the majesty of the 
mountain—the grandeur of the wave—the magnifi- 
cence of woodland wilds—or the beauty of the groves 
and the grace of the rivulet, may rise upon the eye— 
yet while the enthusiastic spirit is revelling in haunts 
like these, the heart will often linger round the natal 
bowers we have left behind—warmer hearts may 
here be found—fairer forms are stealing near us, yet 
still the thought will hover round the past, and we 


sigh for 
Those we left behind us.” 


Remembrances like these, though melancholy, 
may be pleasing, although “‘joy’s recollection is no 
longer joy.” But have you lost afriend? A broth- 
‘er? Hearda mother’s parting breath? Then, in- 
deed, the pains of memory are ours—Oh! these will 
press upon the spirit at the gayest season, and spread 
a gloom over the happiest days. Have you not seen 
the smile checked by the sight of sorrow? Have 
you not scen the gloomy shade come suddenly around 
the brightest brow?—True, indeed, “there are 
thoughts we cannot banish,” though all around are 
happy and joyous. And how powerfal is association! 
A strain of music will bring some half forgotten im- 
age to the mind, as we recognise the well known air, 
and think upon the one whose voice first breathed 
those sounds upon the ear. Did he hear the note 
of that songster from yonder tree? Remembrance re- 
vives with that strain: Hark! to the sound of yon 
distant bell, as it falls upon the ear in those romantic 
solitudes —‘*‘ How many a tale its music teils”’—a 
glance of the eye—-a tone of the voice, will recall 
the past,,and the eyes andthe voices we have known 
in moments that are gone. We visit, perchance, 
some familiar spot, after absence has half worn its 
recollection from the mind. It may be the classic 
halls that have been trod so often inthe glow of 
youthful feeling—it may be our childhood’s home, 
among whose bowers we have sported in times long 
past. But where are the forms that we loved? the 
bright and the beautiful they are gone—then, indeed, 
the hand is pressed to the burning brow as those re- 
membrances swell the heart. . 

Have ye ever gazed upon the star of eve, or the 
midnight moon, without musing on ‘other times?” 


Does not the sigh escape us in times like these, when 
all is silent round? 
“« The eyes are dimmed with childish tears, 
The heart is idly stirred, 
For the saine sounds are in the ears, 
Which in past times were heard.” 


WOMAN. 


Sweet tender sex! with snaresencompassed round, 

On others hung thy comforts and thy rest. Hoge. 
- Nature has made woman weak, that she might re-' 
ceive with gratitude the protection of man. Yet 
how often is the appointment perverted! How oft- 
en does her protector become her oppressor! Even 
custom seems leagued against her. Born with the ten- 
derest feelings, her whole life is commonly a strug- 
gle tosuppress them. Placed in the most favorable 
circumstances her choice is confined to a few objects; 
and unless where singularly fortunate, her fondest 
partialities are only a modification of gratitude. She 


passed, or the volume perused—they have shared may reject, but cannot invite; may tell. what 


would make her wretched, but dare not even whis- 


fair competitors. 


per what would make her happy; and ina word, ex- 
ercises merely a negative upon the most important 
event of her life. How cruel, then, to increase the 
misery of their natural dependance! How ungener- 
ous to add treachery to strength, and to deceive or 
disappoint those whose highest ambition is your fa- 
vour, and whose only safety is our honesty! 


ORIGINAL BSSAY. 


BY A LADY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


=— 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


COMPARA LIVE STRENGTH OF MALE AND FEMALE 
INTELLECT. 

Perhaps there is no subject on which so many fool- 
ish things have been said and written, as on the one 
I have chosen. None where assertion has been so 
often mistaken for proof, and metaphor for argument. 
Some, pass it by with utter contempt; and would as 
soon think of discussing the humility of England, 
the gravity of France, the prodigality of America, 
or a thousand other things that never had existence, 
as of bestowing one dignified word upon the intel- 
lect of woman. But a more numerous class enter 
the till-yard of literary fame, with lances lowered, 
and helmets bowing to the saddle bow, before their 
All this is exceedingly well in ita 
place. It glows with the spirit of chivalry, and is as 
delightful as the sun-beam, that sheds its own light 
on the fragrant little wild-flower of the woods. But 
fair hands, instead of conferring knighthood on their 
humble subjects, in token of gratitude for such pro- 
found deference, do not fear in these degenerate days, 
boldly to enter the list, throw down the gauntlet of 
defiance, and strike the shield of the mightiest, till it 
rings again. 

If the deer has grown weary of being praised on- 
ly for the smoothness of her fur, and the swiftness 
of her tread; it is kind and courteous in the lion to 
praise her for her strength; but it would be exceed- 
ing foolishness in the graceful animal to mistake ce- 
lerity for power, and pliancy of limb, for strength 
of muscle. 

Female talent, so long as it makes no unfeminine 
claims, will always receive the homage of deep and 
universal respect. In England, France, Germany, 
and in our own favoured land, it has gone forth, like 
a full, deep, majestic stream, giving fertility and 
beanty tothe country through gvhich it flows; and 
administration and blessing have followed its course. 
Indeed, so much enthusiasm has been excited, that 
public opinion, formerly too much prejudiced against 
mental cultivation in ladies,and always prone to 
violent reaction, seems likely to rebound to the oth- 
er extreme. 

Usurpers are easily made giddy with power; there- 
fore it is not strange that there are many women, 
who take credit for elegance of mind, for quickness 
of perception, and for promptness in the application 
of their talents, as mere matter-of-course praise, and... 
aspire tothe more solid reputation of pe@iilian Dro- i 
fundity and vigour. Not content with cagineaes 
of most exquisite workmanship from chétiyeatonesy 
they claim the power of hewing the Cologsumirom 
the rock. One would as soon expect Psyche'to be 
angry that her arm was praised for its delicate hue 
and beautiful outline, rather than for size and sinew. 
Surely the highest reputation of an Edgeworth, or 
a Sedgwick is ample enough, without claiming equal- 
ity with a Webster or a Bowditch. 

To the horour of the present day, it should, how- 
ever, be spoken, that this class of pretenders, com- 
pared with the number of well-educated women, is 


very small. There never was a time when so much 
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talent was found united with such well-regulated 
character, and such unpreteuding love of usefulness. 
Whether minds so tasteful and highly cultivated, 
could, by a different education, moral, intellectual, 
and physical, change their nature, and become gla- 
diators on the area of science, is a question which 
ean never be satisfactorily proved,—because one can- 
not imagine a state of society where the experiment 
could be fairly tried. The very circumstance that 
women do not need as much strength of mind as men, 
is to me, a powerful argument that they do not pos- 
sess it; for it is the wonderful adaptation of every thing 
to the place it is intended to fill, which constitutes 
the delightful order of the universe, and makes the 
yast system of mind and matter,a perfect mansion 
of glory. If we could picture to ourselves a state of 
society, where women were called upon to be war- 
riors, statesmen, and mathematicians, every one 
would turn away with disgust froin such a scene of 
chaos. But it may be said that circumstances act 
powerfully upon their minds; and that the very rea- 
son women have been delicate and fragile in soul, as 
wellasin body, is because great emergencies have nev- 
er called forth their latent powers to the utmost; and 
that if our situations in life have a creative power 
upon our intellectual faculties, and call energies in- 
to existence only when, and where, they are needed, 
it is not at all inconsistent with divine economy.— 
This is very true; and we cannot therefore deny the 
possibility that ladies might play the game‘of politics 
as well and untie the gordian knots of science with 
as much patience as their lords and masters now do; 
but we must deny the probability. At -any event, 
this hidden power like the latent heat in natural sub- 
stances, could never be produced without utter de- 
composition of the original materials. And surely 


me no one would wish to see so fair and graceful astruc- 


ture as the perfection of female character, destroyed, 
for the sake of proving their claim to praise, which 
if deserved, would; still be of doubtful value, since 
it could not enable them to be useful. 

The oak is majestic in its native forest; but I would 
rather it should not be planted within the circum- 
scribed limits of my garden, even if the soil could 
support its widely spreading roots; for it would only 
serve to overshadow the fragrant flower, and to keep 
warmth from the —strawberry. 


LAUGHABLE BLUNDER. 


Affairs, more particularly of the heart, make up 
always a good many pages in the history of early 
life. Itook it into my head that a little girl who 
lived in the neighbourhood was absolutely, and to all 
intents.and purposes, an angel, that had no equal in 
the world; was the most beautiful, bewitching, ele- 


gant. ethereal. minded being that ever was sent be- 


low the @louds; I was sincere and confident of this; 
| (ook every Sppomunity of seeing her, and if by dint 
Of I succeeded, it afforded 
me a week's happiness; these were all necessarily 
Sindayoceasionsswhen people look as prettily as 


possible) 
opportunity of seeing the fair 
¢rcatur@@eenrred; | was to go over to the farm on 
anerrand. An ambassador on his first introduction 
tothe presence of a sovereign could not have made 
pe betterdisplay of his wardrobe than I did of mine; 
every hair was exactly adjusted; my hat put careful- 


By on; a pair of clean shoes undermy arm which were 


'o be carried to the farmer’s bars; and in short, I 
went as every lovesick blockhead goes the first time 
‘o see his mistress, most particularly fine, and feel- 


‘Ng Most particularly foolish. 


I gained the awful bars that brought me in view 
of the more awful presence of my angel. Stuck my 
old shoes carefully under the log, put on my new 
ones, and went forward after having practised a bow 
ortwo. Walking leisurely down the lane as near 
the fence as possible, I met a drove of cows, and a 
girl, dressed in a dirty linsey frock, barefoot, and 
with her mouth and bosom besmeared with mush and 
molasses, driving them forward with sticks and 
stones; I met the company; heavens! the driver was 
my Sunday dame; but what an angel! I threw my 
hat down in the road, tumbled my hair, stuck both 
my shoes in the mud, and thought that I was going 
crazy. I was never afterwards a very enthusiastic 
lover. 

There is a plain, strait forward way of trudging 
through the world; and we may as well accustom our- 
selves to it first as last. Expecting nothing, we shall 
not be disappointed; a little sceptical on many mat- 
ters of appearance, we shall reach the reality with- 
out surprise; and the sooner we arrive at the age of 
reason perhaps the better it will be for us. 


THE WIDOW AND HER ONLY SON. 


Not a more beautiful vale ever inspired pastoral 
poet in Arcadia, than where yonder cottage stands, 
shaded, but scarcely sheltered, by a few birch trees. 
It is, in truth, not a cottage, but a shielding of turf, 
part of the knoll adhering to the side of the mount- 
ain. Not another dwelling, even small as itself, 
within a mile in any direction. 

It is inhabited by a widow, who once was the hap- 
piest of wives, and lived far down the glen, where 
itis richly cultivated, ina house astir with many 
children. It so happened, that in the course of na- 
ture, without any extraordinary bereavements, she 
outlived all the household, except one, on whom fell 
the saddest affliction that can befal a human being— 
the utter loss of reason.- For some years after the 
death of her husband and all her other children, this 
son was her support. Her natural cheerfulness ne- 
ver forsook her; and, although fallen back in the 
world, and obliged in her age to live without many 
comforts she once had known, yet all the past was 
gradually softened into peace, and the widow and 
her son were in that shielding as happy as any fami- 
ly in the parish. Sometimes, in her gratitude, she 
said that she was happier now than when she hadso 
many other causes to be so; and when, occasionally, 
an acquaintance dropped in upon her solitude, her 
face welcomed every one with asmile, that spoke 
more of resignation; nor was she averse to partake 
the sociality of the other huts, and sat sedate among 
youthful merriment when summer or winter festival 
come round, and poverty rejoiced in the riches of 
content and innocence. 

But her trials, great as they had been, were not 
yet over; for this, her only son, was laid prostrate by 
a fever, and when it left his body, he survived hope- 
lessly stricken in mind. His eyes, so clear and in- 
telligent, were now fixed in idiocy, or rolling about 
unobservant of all objects, living or dead. To him 
all weather seemed the same—and if suffered, he 
would have lain down, like a creature void of under- 
standing, in rain or snow, not being able to find his 
way back for many paces from the hut. Asall thought 
and feeling had left him, so had speech—all but a 
moaning, as of pain or woe, which none but a mo- 
ther could bear to hear without shuddering; but she 
heard it during night as well as day, and sometimes 
only lifted up her eyes as in prayer to God. An offer 
was made to send him to a place where the afflicted 
are taken care of, but she beseeched charity for the 


first time—such alms as would enable her, along 
with the earnings of her wheel, to keep her son in 
the shielding, and the means were given her from 
many quarters to do so decently, and .with all the 
comforts that other eyes observed, but of which the 
poor object himself was insensible and unconscious. 
Thenceforth, it may almost be said, she never more 
saw the sun, nor heard the torrent’s roar. She went 
not to the kirk, but kept her sabbath where the pa- 
ralytic lay—and there she sung the lonely psalm, and 
said the lonely prayer, unheard in heaven as many 
despairing spirits would have thought—but it was 
not so—for in two years there came a meaning to 
his eyes, and he found afew words of imperfect 


how her heart burned within her, to know that her 
face was at last recognized! ‘To feel that her kiss 
was returned, and to see the first tear that trickled 
from eyes that had so long ceased to weep! Day af- 
ter day, the darkness that covered his brain grew 
less and less deep. Too her, that bewilderment gave 
the blessedness of hope; for her son now knew that 
he had an immortal soul, and one evening joined, 
faintly, and feebly, and erringly,in prayers. A few 
weeks afterwards, he remembered only events and 
scenes long past and distant—and believed that 
his father and all his brothers and sisters were yet 
alive. He called upon them, by their names, to 
come and kiss him—on:them, who had long been 
buried in the dust. But his soul struggled itself in- 
to reason and remembrance—and he at last said,— 
‘*‘ Mother, did some accident befall me yesterday at 


to die!” The shadows of death were indeed around 
him, but he lived to be told much of what had hap- 
pened, and rendered up a perfectly unclouded spirit 
unto the mercy of his Saviour. His mother felt thet 
all her prayers had been granted in that one boon— 
and when the coffin was borne away from the shield- 
ing, she remained in it with a friend, asesured that, 
in this world, there could for her be no more grief. 

VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
Where novelties delight at every change; 
For innocent variety bestows * 

The sweetest salvo for terrestial woes. 


BELINDA. 


On her white breast a sparkling erdés she wore, 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels@dore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those: 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike, 

And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of price, 
Might hide their faults, if belles had faults to hide: 
If to her share some female errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you'll forget them all.—Pope. 


F wine and sharp as our wit may be, it is not so strong as the 
memory of fools, or so keen as their resentment; he that has 
not strength of mind to forgive, is by no means weak enough 
to forget: and it is much more easy to do a cruel thing, than to 
say a severe one.. 


VIRTUE. 

A ’Tis virtue to fly vice: There’s none more stout 
Than he that ventures to pick virtue out 
Betwixt a brace of vices. y 


DECENCY IN DRESS. 


Women should not confine their attention to dress to their 
public appearance. They should accustom themselves to an 
habitual neatness, in their most unguarded hours, that they 
may have no reason to be ashamed of their appearance. Ar 
elegant simplicity is an equal proof of taste and delicacy. 
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[Forthe Philadelphia Album. } 
MEMORY. 


At recollection’s fairy call appear; — 


BY A LADY OF ALBANY, N. Y. 


When o’er the friendless and deserted heart 
Relentless Time his withered mantle flings, 

How dear the feelings former scenes impart, 
Then borne again to view on Memory’s wings! 


Then all the pleasures of life’s lovely morn 


The rose of youth is seen without its thorn, 
Through the long lapse of many a circling year. 


The village bell, whose slow and solemn sounds 
Reechoed once o’er flow’ry hill and plain, 


, if And call’d the lingering schoolboy from his rounds, 


Mi | Can fond remembrance often hear again. 
i in Even now will memory’s faithful pencil trace, 


And fancy’s magic shadow to my view, 


How often sported on the summer glade, 


| i >. Low in the bosom of yon gentle vale, 


(And memory often hears upon the gale, 


The mould’ring relics of a mother lie! 


The lofty Sycamore, o’erarching wide 


WILD FLOWERS. 


While their incense floats in silver air, 


\ 


Will be pouring its mournful requiem! 


pe The glowing features of each joyous face, 

hid _ That in the school-day of my youth I knew. 

i \ 4 How often have I sought the spreading shade, 

Cae _ And roamed the broad oak and the beech beneath! — 


i ii Arose the dome to holy purpose given, — 


i The sacred anthem swelling high to heaven. 

Where those old willows’ leafy branches spread, 
a And yonder silent stream steals slowly by— 
Inclosed within death’s cold and narrow bed, 


And this broad marble shows the place of rest 
Of one, to recollection yet more dear;— 

The sigh of fond regret still heaves the breast, 
The eye still fills with sorrow’s sacred tear! 


Her bounteous hand gave wretchedness relief,— 
Her mirth imparted mirth without alloy,— 
She raised the smile upon the face of grief, 
Or drew the tear-drop from the eye of joy. 


Yon mossy seat and ever murmuring stream, 
On the broad stem that yet supports its pride, 
Bears all of her now left to me—her name. 


Soon, worn and weakened on this stormy. sea, 
My bark of life will sink beneath the wave;— 
Then near that loved one’s tomb my tomb shall be, 
Or both shall slumber in one silent grave.— 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 


While their opening buds in the-sunlight swell, 
When the gentle woodbird comes there to dwell— 
While he stirs their leaves with his glancing wing 
As he basks in the streaming smile of spring; | 
While his song wakes glad in the morning heaven, 
And his rapturous chaunt in its joy is given! 


They are passing lovely, ephemeral flowers! 
They are fleeting and bright as life’s guileless hours, 
And their smiles are brief on the changeful earth 
As a dream of love in youth’s early mirth!— 
Ah! their leaves will bow to the desert blast— 
For the autumn wind, as it murmurs past, 
While the sear bud falls from its lonely stem, — 


lia And twin’d, with wild flowers, many a May-day wreath! 


Wild flowers! wild flowers!—they are passing fair, 


Wild flowers! wild flowers! —how the morning sun 
Pours his laughing gladness their glow upon! 
How the bee’s soft strain by their bloom is heard, 
And the restless wing of the humming-bird, 
While the earth smiles out in the boundless ray, 
Which voluptuous streams at the noon of day, 
While each leaf and bough of the forest trees 
Make whisper’d music in sun and breeze! 


They are emblems meet of that golden prime, 
When the young thoughts soar on their way sublime, 
Ere neglect hath breathed on the gifted strain, 
While the innocent feelings of youth remain! — 
And their breath floats up in the sunny sky: 
Thus the hearts best homage should soar on high; 
Thus our prayers, like incense, to heaven should rise, 
While they leave us pure as the flowers and skies! 

W. G. C. 
THE BEE. 


“ Pees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, if the talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


EPITAPH. 


“The Lady Mary Villiers lies 

Under this.stone; with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth: 
If any of them, reader, were 

Known unto thee, shed a tear; 

Or if thyself possess a gem, 

As dear to thee, as this to them; 
Though a stranger in this place, 
Bewail in theirs thine own hard case; 
For thou perhaps at thy return, 
May’st‘find thy darling in an urn.” 


SAINT HELENA. 


This Island is a kind of “ half way house” of the 
ocean. It contains six schools, a post office, a print- 
ing office, and eleven humane and other societies.— 
The post-office is the great centre of transit for letters 
to and from the East Indies, the cape of Good Hope, 
the Pacific Ocean, and Great Britain. The Island was 
discovered by the Portuguese on the festival of saint 
Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, in 1502; 
and colonized by the Dutch in 1645. The British East 
India Company took possession of it in 1651. The ar- 
rivals in 1826, were English ships of war 2, Indiamen 37, 
transports 3, merchant ships 125, whales 10; Duch men 
of war 4, merchant ships 16; American 19; French men 
| of war 2, merchant ships 12; Portuguese 3; Danish, Rus- 
sian, and Norwegions, each 1—total 236. The high- 
est eminenee of the Island, Dianna’s peak, is 2697 feet 
above the level of the sea. Saint Helena contains 30, 
000 acres, of which 2237 are freehold, and the rest leas- 
ed by the East India Company. 


He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires, 

Or for star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires; 

As old Time makes these decay, 

So his flames must waste away. 


But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires, 

Hearts with equal love combin’d, 

_ Kindle never-dying fires. 

‘Where these are not I despise 

Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes.” 


DOVER CLIFFS. 


‘*T shall never forget the first time I approached the 
Clifis at Dover. My heart was bounding with the gaie- 
ty of youth, blended with the impulse of enthusiasm. 
The description of Shakspeare had been so long engra- 
yen on my mind, that the idea had almost assumed the 
strength and durability of a matter of fact. The curi- 
osity to ascertain whether that cliff was the exact origi- 
nal of the bard of Avon, was one of the prevailing feel- 


sea. ‘Che afternoon was beautiful, the sea was bright, 
the breeze was cooling, and the ship rolled over the 
waves with a sort of gaiety and pleasure. How diffi- 
cult it is to separate fact from imagination in the enthu- 
siatic moments of youth! I looked upon the heavy 
rocks, and could scarcely banish the idea that I did not 
see Mad Tom looking ever one of the projecting preci- 


self, which I gazed upon with interest, faded from my 


that falls far short of imagination. My fancy, from 
the pencil of Shakspeare, had swelled the cliffs far be- 


ings of the moment. I approached the beetling cliff by 


pices. The dizzy heights of Dover Castle and the city it-|| Je.wel. Jewel—Sus-tenance. 


ond their natural limits. After the first emotion of 
interest and curiosity, I could not conceive the fisher. 
men to be as small as mice, nor the tall anchoring bark 
diminished to her boat. How soon willa few moments 
of experience sweep away years of imagination!” 


A GOOD WIFE. 


A preacher in a funeral sermon on a lady, after sum. 
ming up her good qualities, added ‘*that she always 
reached her husband’s hat when he called for it with- 
out muttering!” 


Gripe on securely, wisely tread 
The paths where truth and virtue lead, 
It matters not how great the man 

If all’s confined to life’s short span; 
It matters not how rich or poor, 
Peace is no gift in human pow’r; 
They find her who contented dwell, 
In the cool grot or mossy cell.” 


[Moore’s Miscellanies. 


A GENTLEMAN. 


When Mr. Rigbee was offered a peerage, he thank- 
ed the then premier, and said as he lived so would he 
die, a gentleman. 


IRISH ANSWERS. 


I have often heard it remarked and complained of, 
by travellers and strangers, that they never could get a 
true answer from an Irish peasant, as to distances when 
ona journey, and ask him how far, for instance, to 
Ballinrobe? he will probably say it is ‘three short miles.’ 
—You travel on, and are informed by the next peasant 
you meet, * that it is five long miles.”—On you go, and 
the next will tell “ your honour” it is about four miles, 
or about the same. The fourth will swear “if your 
honour stops at three miles, you'll never get there!”"— 
But, on pointing to a town just before you, and inquiring 
what place that is, he replies, ** Oh' plaze your honour, 
that’s Ballinrobe, sure enough;” * Why you said it was 
more than three miles off!” “* Oh, yes, to be sure and 
sartain, that’s from my own cabin, plaze your honour.— 
We’re no scholars in this country, Arrah/ how can we 
tell any distance, plaze your honour, but from our own 
little cabins? Nobody but the schoolmaster knows that, 
plaze your honour.”——Barrington’s Sketches of his times. 


The following is on Dr. Lettsom, who always signed 
his perscriptions, **I. Lettsom.” 


When any patients call in haste 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em, 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, verily—— J. Lets’em. 


On JOHN PENNY. 


Reader! of cash—if thou’rt in want of any, 
Dig four feet deep and thou shalt find—a Penny. 


A worthy Alderman passing last week through Brok- 
er-row, Moorfields, was seized ‘upon, by a barber, who 
pulled him into the shop, and began puffing off his ta- 
bles and chairs. The citizen being infirm, made little @ 

resistance, but asked the man if he was master of the § 
shop? ** No, Sir, but I will fetch him immediately.”’— 
The man returned with his master. yotfMaSter 
of the shop, Sir?” “ Yes, Sir; what can I do for youu 
* Only just hold your man for a minuteggyhile I make 


my escape,” 


€in his class, that | 
the desret.”.. This 


ASELECT AUDIEN 


I said of a Professor who had fio 
this was the “ voice of one crying, 
puts me in mind of one wha, in ord§ 
dience, was obliged to request his® 
ent. Happening to ask one of 
sent the reason of his stay, he told Dil that he was 
afraid of breaking in upon his solitude. “™ — 


: IMPROMPTUS. 
It isa difficult matter to make a impromptt.— a 
I believe, for my own part, that none are good but thoaey 
that are made at leisure. ‘ 


Answer to the Query in our last. 


ustenance—We-a Wea 
P-residen-t. President. 


recollection. Yet there is always something in reality 


“JESUS WEPT.” 
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